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THE ELECTRIC LIGHT 
WITH REFERENCE TO DECORATION. 



Although the electric light has not superseded 
other illuminants to the extent that was antici- 
pated when its ready division and control became 
accomplished facts, its superiority as regards the 
character of the flame, the softness of the light, 
absence of heating, and freedom from volatilised 
exhalations is on all hands conceded. Its influ- 
ence in respect to decoration is deserving of atten- 
tion. Leading decorators have actually confessed 
to us that they had not thought of its influence 
in this direction ; others have given their opinion 
that it would not essentially modify decoration. 
The same candle power can, indeed, be got from 
gas or any other illuminant, but there are subtle- 
ties about the incandescent flame which need 
close study for the full ascertainment of its capa- 
bilities. 

Electricians do their part in supplying it and 
affording ample means of control, and it is for 
decorators and eveji architects to take the special 
features connected with its utilization into con- 
sideration. The same analytical thought that is 
exercised by the painter on canvas will serve them 
well. Some architects, to our knowledge, have — in 
view of its introduction in interiors they were 
designing, knowing it would be so arranged as to 
diffuse light more equally, and that by its means, 
as intended to be distributed, every detail of 
mural architectural design would be brought fully 
into view, at the same time that the light by 
never flickering and by its mildness, invites 
steadiness of view, or what poets would call a 
reposeful gaze, — besides introducing more elabo- 
rate forms, adapted stronger and warmer tones 
in coloring. The incandescent flame, being more 
settled than any others, effects by contrast, so far 
as color is concerned, have been preferred in some 
of these instances, to those of analogy. 

The electric light is especially applicable to 
theatres. A glass roof with lights above, or a line 
of star lights with reflectors at the edge of the 
ceiling are the best for the auditors. But the 
greatest advantage is for the stage, which should 
be lighted from above near the proscenium arch, 
upon the same principle that one would light a 
picture gallery, With abundant light from the 
top, wholly free from danger of fire, foot lights 
could be dispensed with. Side lights masked for 
the wings could of course continue. We append 
original designs of electroliers, illustrative of the 
taste and skill brought to bear on the mounting 



however brilliant the jets. Pleas- 
ing halo-like lights are produced 
by the intervention of an amber- 
colored silk curtain or screen of a 
light pink tint. 

Art must have suffered griev- 
ously in the past from the absence 
of a wholly satisfactory artificial 
light, liable in respect to effects 
obtainable, and the preservation of 
surfaces. With the electric light, 
we obtain not only a steady, un- 
wavering brilliance that closely ap- 
proximates to day-light, but free- 
dom from injurious emanations 
that eat into colors, and tarnish 
metallic surfaces. The incandescent 
light has already had something to 
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The throwing the electric light 
from a source not apparent on 
various objects as on statuary set 
in a recess, or on a painting, is 
effected with great facility. The 
curtain of a recessed portion of a 
room may be made to give out to 
the rest in which the ordinary 
lights are not burning a softened 
brilliancy. Where a conservatory 
attaches to a suite of rooms the 
partial concealing of the electric 
light in close proximity to plants 
and flowers will often have a magi- 
cal effect. 

Reference has already been 
made to the influence of medias 
through which the light passes. - 



REFLECTING ELECTROLIER. 




SHADE GLASS FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTS. 

of the light. Curved lines in the vase and balls 
are artistically set off by vertical and horizontal 
lines. 

The bracket we illustrate, as yet unexecuted, 
is well proved a choice decoration, executed in fire 
gilt, and with ground of blue enamel for relief to 
the embossed portion. 

The shade glass, as in our illustration, may be 
made an admirable decorative feature. The dis- 
tribution of the light in minute jets allows of 
great beauty of form in such shades, the more so 
that no aperture need be provided to break the 
contour of the lines representing segments of 
circles. Such a shade may be viewed from any 
point with pleasure, and so constitute a means of 
decoration, whereas the glare of glass is repellent 
to vision, and unconsciously leads off the eye from 
the upper portion of the apartment, such as the 
frieze and ceiling, which latter, in all periods in 
which art has most flourished, has been a careful 
subject of decoration in carving, frescoes and hand- 
oil painting. 

Globe or segmental shades may be covered by 
any tint or color in silk or gauzy material. An 
extraordinary softness of Light is thus diffused, 



do in influencing conventionalities of arrangement 
in interiors, and with the ingenuity employed in 
its application is likely to bring about further 
changes. 

Gas, as an illuminant, can only be used with 
advantage in an upright position, a circumstance 
limiting its decorative appliance, and emphasising 
the structural character of the supports of 
burners, whereas the flame of the electric lamp 
may be so disposed as to point in any direction. 
Thus whilst a vast variety of attractive designs 
for gas candelabras, brackets, lamps, etc., have 
been brought out, there appears to be a yet wider 
scope in the case of the incandescent light. We 
illustrate an electrolier of new and graceful design 
in which sparkling effects are gained by reflective 
surfaces that in varied positions multiply the 
scintillations. 

A most superb effect may be brought out by 
means of screens loaded with metallic vines, and 
in which electric lights, transmitted through vari- 
ously colored flowers, are scatter- 
ed. Choice novelties appear in or- 
namental sconces for attachment 
to walls. One sconce consists of 
polished oval repousse* frame with 
beveled glass mirror, the brack- 
ets, enameled in variegated tints, 
extending from the topmost por- 
tion of the rim. 

The small compass within which 
the electric light may be placed, 
and the absence of any emission 
of heat, afford facilities of no or- 
dinary value for artistic effects. 
Thus ceilings of stained or painted 
glass may be introduced to be 
rendered visible at night by means 
of incandescent lights furnished 
with mirrors to throw the light 
directly down. The soft diffused 
light is very pleasing. As panels 
too for small rooms, glass with 
scenes delineated on the surface 
or designs of simple foliage, and 
lighted from behind, will irradiate the interior 
with a subdued lustre. This source of scenic dis- 
play has not been sufficiently drawn on, one which 
has about it a certain sumptuousness of decoration. 
The facilities which the electric light with its 
flexible attachments for disposing lights in any 
part of a room and in any position, and there 
regulating it at will by the mere touch of a 
button so as to present, is another contribution to 
decoration. 

In large and imposing apartments it may be 
carried along friezes, or by means of flexible tubes, 
attached to certain points in the walls, and which 
tubes feed hand lamps, and thus variations not 
merely in the position of the lights, but in the 
appearance of the other decorations, may be in- 
troduced. In lamps the means of ornamentation 
include the covering of globes with silken or other 
textiles, or suspending silken fringes which diffuse 
a soft halo of colored light. Lamps are now sus- 
pended by cords of a hue selected with reference 
to ceiling decoration — the connection being thus 
all but invisible so that the lights seem suspended 
in the air. This is a charming achievement of 
artistic skill. 



The best colors for glass flowers surrounding the 
light are pink, white yellow, pale green, ruby- 
opalescent, pale amber and yellow. 

Decorations in color designs for rooms chiefly 
designed to be used at night, and with the electric 
light, ordinarily take into account the effect of 
that light on certain colors, either by so introduc- 
ing them that their change in hue will aid the 
design, or in some instances excluding them, or by 
modifying the hue of the light by the semi-trans- 
parent media through which it passes. Terra 
cotta under the electric light becomes a weak flesh 
color ; salmon color changes to a pallid hue ; olive 
assumes a grayish tone, and blue inclines to 
black. 

For oil pictures the incandescent light is a 
decided improvement, its delicate yellow impart- 
ing a soft mellowing tone. It allows of coloring 
in many instances, being of a less subdued char- 
acter than might otherwise be judged desirable, 
rendering it more prominent and attractive. It is 
certain that the clearness and steadiness of the 
light renders the outlines of patterns in upholstery 
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textiles more defined and therefore more satisfac- 
tory ; so, too, with all the minute details of orna- 
ment. 

One interior architectural feature in public 
buildings and large apartments appears not un- 
likely to be adopted to some extent; namely the 
Alhambra style of lighting from a central opening 
in dome or lantern roof, a style that yields mag- 
nificent lights and shadows. Alternate recesses and 
wall space are thus made to contrast more 
strongly with each other, affording a fine play of 
light and shade. 

Whilst the yellow glare of gas alters and 
injures every color in which yellow predominates, 
the whiter color of the incandescent light is com- 
paratively harmless, imparting a light degree of 
pallor to salmon and terra cotta colors. At the 
same time the lustre improves the surface of oil 
paintings, giving something of the mellowness so 
much admired as the result of age. For the in- 
formation and original designs in this article we 
are indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. Bergmann 
& Co., of this city. 



It is of no small consequence that the char- 
acter of hotel furnishing is being improved to the 
degree at present noticeable. From being placed 
in the hands of artistic decorators, these establish- 
ments are gaining only less in tasteful arrange- 
ment than the home habitations of people of 
wealth. The tendency to give more of the aspect 
of the latter to the great stopping places of the 
traveling public has been illustrated in frequent 




SMALL SUSPENDED LIGHT. 



cases including that of the redecoration, during 
the past autumn, of the Fifth Avenue hotel. 
Here Messrs. Pottier & Stymus proved the service 
to be gained in such places from tapestry, wall 
hangings, and a fine class of frescoes. The best 
recent opportunity offered for proceeding with 
new ideas from the foundation is that being taken 
advantage of in the Murray Hill Hotel, which is 
near completion, In the different rooms will be 
shown the skill of competing decorators, the cafe" 
and bar-room, and the smoking-room in the hands 
of Mr. Neuman being already well advanced. 
The former is in Old English style with high 
wainscoting in oak carved in panels and spindles 
interspersed with oblong mirrors. For the walls 
above is a Japanese leather paper in red and 
gold, with which blend the tints of the lighter 
ceiling frescoed in Japanese character. The mas- 
sive chairs are in old oak with arm pieces curving 
outwardly near the end and terminating in lions 1 
heads. Illuminated leather is used for the uphol- 
stery. The curtains are of very elegant uncut 
velour in old blue and a peculiar shade of Poin- 
peian red, and which are to be hung on brass 
poles; the material is of a newer variety than the 
cut fabric, and also more rich and soft in effect. 

In the Turkish smoking and card room the 
most perfect effects seem likely to be realized. 
Above a wall of dead blue paper with slight 
relief designs is a frieze in solid relief of deeper 




WALL BRACKET. 



forms in red, silver and gold, giving the effect of 
a frieze with open heading of festooned, inter- 
lacing strands, the longer pendants in gold falling 
upon the wall ter- 
minating in cres- 
cents. The wood- 
work below shows 
spindles and var- 
ious Moorish forms, 
the wall being di- 
vided at the center 
opposite the en- 
trance by a large 
mirror surrounded 
by small ones of 
square form. 

Above the mir- 
ror the wall space is filled in with designs of 
different colored woods, as amaranth, tulip and 
white holly, meeting the rich frieze on either side. 
A strain harmonizing the brilliancy of the latter 
decoration with what is beneath, takes the form 
of a gold-spotted band which marks the meeting 
of the lower edge of the wall paper with the 
wainscot. The latter division shows designs of 
figures in the panels of leather which are inserted 
and colored with bronzes and reds. An important 
piece of the furniture is a large divan with 
pillowed back and round bolstered arms which is 
upholstered with Oriental tapestry in old blue and 
gold. The bordering is a ten-inch silk fringe in 
colors to harmonize with the tapestry, and having 
a skirt of gold bullion. Large Turkish tassels and 
ponpons complete the decoration of the arms. 
The floor of the room is inlaid with different 
woods, showing at the center a large Turkish rug 
imported expressly for this use. The chandelier 
in dead brass and iron, with opalescent globes, is 
quite handsome. 



they were laid out by the architect of the wing 
erected some years ago, modify or elaborate his 
scheme until it is fully adapted to the require- 
ments that the experiences of the past few years 
have shown to exist. 



THE VASE. 



Some of the reports from this year's Salon 
illustrate the difficulty of dealing with 
men of the brush and chisel to their satis- 
faction. Their extreme sensibilities in the 
world relation are not without conscious 
observance among the classes themselves. 
As a distinguished New York artist has 
remarked, it may easily happen that one 
is rubbed the wrong way, through even 
the most sincere endeavor to eulogize him. 
It is his misfortune and some other per- 
son's fault when he is rendered equally 
unhappy by praise and blame. So feel, 
undoubtedly, the dozen or so French artists 
who have received offers from the govern- 
ment for works in the Salon which they, 
for one reason or another, have declined to 
accept. More bitter seems the feeling of 
M. Paul Langlois, who begs the jury to 
spare him the honorable mention which 
they bestow, while he believes himself en- 
titled to a medal. The former recom- 
pense he declares, can only be justly con- 
sidered as such by beginners in art of 
such classes as boarding-school misses and 
rich amateurs. With him who has already 
gained general recognition it is less an 
honor than an ignominy. 



From the madding crowd they stand apart, 
The maidens four and the Work of Art ; 
And none might tell from sight alone. 
In which had Culture ripest grown. 
The Gotham Million fair to see, 
The Philadelphia Pedigree, 
The Boston Mind of azure hue, 
Or the soulful 1 Soul from Kalamazoo— 
For all loved Art in a seemly way, 
With an earnest soul and a capital A. 
***** 

Long they worshiped ; but no one broke 

The sacred stillness, until up spoke 

The Western one from the nameless place, 

Who, blushing, said, •' What a lovely vase." 

Over three faces a sad smile flew, 

And they edged away from Kalamazoo. 

But Gotham's haughty soul was stirred 

To crush the stranger with one small word. 

Deftly hiding reproof in praise, 

She cries, " 'Tis, indeed, a lovely vaze." 

But brief her unworthy triumph when 

The lofty one from the house of Perm, 

With the consciousness of two grandpapas, 

Exclaimed, " It is quite a lovely vahs I 1 ' 

And glances round with an anxious thrill, 

Awaiting the word of Beacon Fill. 

But the Boston maid smiles courteouslee, 

And gently murmurs, " Oh, pardon me ! 

I did not catch your remark, because 

I was so entranced with that charming vaws 1" 

Dies erit praegelida 

Sinistra quum Bostonia. 

Life. 



When the State made an appropria- 
tion for the purpose of adding to and en- 
larging the building occupied by the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, it failed to make 
a most desirable provision in the bill in 
the form of a requirement that the work 
should be placed in the hands of a com- 
petent person or that the Park Commis- 
sioners, to whose judgment the entire 
matter is referred, be instructed by some 
one qualified to instruct in the necessities 
of the Museum for exposition purposes. 
The section now occupied is very illy 
adapted to the wants of the directors, and 
they find much diffi- 
culty in so disposing 
their multitude of 
treasures as to give 
satisfaction to the 
public. 

The Park Commis- 
sioners are, doubtless, 
very able gentlemen 
in their line, but they 
may, nevertheless, 
study with consider- 
able advantage, the 
principles of Museum 
architecture. If they 
will stop to do so they 
have it in their power 
to so change the ex- 
isting plans of the 
proposed building as 



In everything concerning decorative art where 
individual taste plays so important a r61e, it is 

useless to be dog- 
matic. What 
pleases one d i s - 
pleases another, 
and what one finds 
charming another 
may consider ri- 
diculous. Never- 
theless it is the 
dogmatists who 
rule the world in 
domestic economy 
as in everything 
else ; it is they 
who found and 
perpetuate tradi- 
tions ; it is they 
even who now 
force us to sit at 
tables of monoton- 
ous shape, where 
we are masked 
from our opposite 
neighbors by ob- 
structive flowers 
and candelabra and 
vases, and where 
we are inconven- 
iently served and 
constantly disturb 
ed by the passage 
over our shoulder 
of the menacing 
arm of a waiter. 




The staircase of 
a city house is 
generally a cold 
and dreary ap- 
proach to the real 
withdrawing or liv- 
ing rooms of the 
house. 
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